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/~\F tEe many questions connected witE tEe Eistory of tEo 
^ TugEluq dynasty of DiEli -wEicE Eave not been 
tEorougEly investigated or conclusively determined I propose 
to deal in tEis paper AvitE five, viz. : — 

1. TEe name of tEe dynasty. 

2. TEe facts of tEe rebellion of tEe army during tEe first 
expedition of Muhammad Jauna (Ulugh Khan) to Warangal 
in A.D. 1321. 

3. TEe reason for Sultan Ghiyas-al-din’s displeasure AvitE 
Eis son Muhammad Jauna during the expedition to Bengal, 
and the latter’s responsibility for Eis father’s death. 

4. TEe chronology of the reign of Muhammad Tugliluq 

5. TEe parentage of the child enthroned in DiEli by 
Ahmad-i-Ayaz (lUivaja JaEan) after the death of Muhammad 
TugEluq. 

I. The Name of the Dynasty- .( 

On this subject Firishta writes (ii, 230) ; “ The historians 
of India, both ancient and modern, Eave negligently omitted 
to record AAutE the pen of inAmstigation the origin and descent 
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of (iio Tu;ihlu(] (lynasly. The writer of tliese pages. 
Muhammad Qasim Firishta. wlien. at tlic beginning of the 
reign of Nur-al-din i^Iuhammad JahangTr Padshah, he came 
as an envoy from tlio Suit an of the age, Ibrfdum ‘Adil Shah (11), 
to the city of I/dum. inquired of many people there who 
dolightetl in readitig the history of the kings of Hindustan 
ami Were well informed on the .subject of the affairs of the 
Subans of India, wliat was llie origin and descent of the 
Tuirlduq dynasty. They said that they also had failed to 
find in any book a clear .statement on the subject, but that 
the tradition in tiiat country was that iffalilc Tugbluq-, the 
father of the Emperor ( IJnyas-.al-dm Tuglduq Shah, w.as one 
of the Turkr .slaves of the emperor (iiiivas-al-din Balban, 
and formed an alliance with the Jats, who are natives of that 
country, and received from them a bride, of whom the emperor 
(ibiyas-al-din Tugbluq Slu'di was born. In the 
it is written that Tu<^luq was originally Qutlugh, which is 
a d’urkisli word, and that the people of India, in pronouncing 
it. inverted it. and turned it into Tugbluq. and some turn 
Qutlugb into Qutlu." 

The repeats the tradition that the 

mother of (Ibiyas-al-din Tugbluq Shah was a Jatnl of the 
Panjab. and Ibn Bat Utah corroborates it by saving that he 
was a Qaraunii/i/nh Turk, a word which Marco Polo explains 
as meaning ” of mixed breed ", " the offspring of a Turkish 
father and an Indian mother 

The tradition may be held to establish the maternal descent 
of tiliivas-al-din, but does not explain the origin of the 
cognomen Tuglduq. for Firishta s or Shaikh tAin-al-dln s 
suggestion is obviously a mere guess, and as an essay in 
philology mav be classed with the derivation of Patna from 
Pa than, or of Khidlv from Khudd and dir. 


Probably the y[nUmqCit of Shuikb ‘Ain-al-din Bijapfin, which 
Firi^Ua cites (i, 0) as one of his authorities. 

- See Tliomas, Chronicles of (he PatJmn Kings of Delhi, ed. 1S7J. 

pp. ISO. 1S7. 
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I have no donbt. that. Tu^hluq is a tribal name, and I believe 
that Gbivas-al-dm's father came of the tribe of Turks now 
dwelling near Khotan, and called b}' Sir Aurcl Siein, in liis 
I^uins of Desert Catliaji, “Taghlik.” “ Tughluq Khan,” wlio 
served Balban. may liavc entered his service in the usual 
manner as an article of merchandise, or may have been 
expelled from “Black Cathay" b)'jMn^ul raids and found 
an asylum in India. The latter supjiosition would explain 
his son's pride in his prowess against the barbarian hordes — 
“I have encountered the Tatars on twenty-nine occa.sions 
and defeated them ; henec I am called aJ-Malilc al-Ghazt.” ^ 
The usual transliteration of the word is Tugblaq, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poolc prefers Tagblak," and Sir Aurcl 
Stein, who does not employ diacritical marks and uses k 
for j, writes it Taghlik, so that it is only on the question of 
the vowel sounds that there is any dilTcrencc. Ibn Batfitah 
is explicit on this subject, and de.scribes the czj and the J 
as being both pointed with dammali. lie is not an infallible 
guide in the matter of proper names, for he con’upts 
Iltutmish into Lalmish, but Shams-al-din reigned more than 
a century before Ibn Batfitah’s visit to India, and the error 
may be excused. He is not likely to have been mistaken in 
respect of the current pronunciation of his patron’s tribal 
name, which he must have heard daily. “ Tughluq” seems, 
therefore, to be the best transliteration to adopt for the 
djTiasty. As Tughluq is a tribal name it is not necessary to 
describe the second of the line as Muhammad ibn Tughluq, 
as is often done. Each ruler of the djmast}’' is entitled to bear 
the tribal name as a cognomen. 

II. Behellion of the Army during the first Expedition to 

Warangal 

. In A.H. 721 (a.d. 1321) Muhammad Jauna was sent by his 
father, Ghiyas-al-din Tughluq, to conquer the Hindu state 
of Telingana, ruled by Prataparudradeva II of the Kakatlya 

^ Thoni.os, Ghronicles, p. 102. 

- Mohammadan Dynasties, pp. .300, .302. 
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d}Tiast}-, Y-lio had his capital at Warangal and had been 
tribntaiy to 'Ala-al-din Muhammad Khaljl. The prince 
^n'' aded Telingana by vray of Devagir. afterwards known as 
Danlatabadj and, refusing the terms offered by Prata- 
parudradeva, who was ready to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of Ghiyas-al-din Tnghlnq as he had acknowledged that of 
‘Ala-al-dfn Khalji, laid siege to Warangal. During the siege 
there broke out in the army a rebellion of which the official 
accoimt., that is to say. the account authorized for circulation 
in the reigns of Muhammad Tugljluq and of his cousin and 
successor Flruz, was that given by the contemporary historian, 
Ziya-al-din BaranI/ who writes (447) as follows : — 

“ For more than one month posts failed to arrive from 
the capital, and no orders reached Sidtan Muhammad, who 
was accustomed to receive two or three orders from his 
father every week.- Sultan Muha m mad and his intimate 
associates attached little importance to the failure of the 
posts, and attributed it to the desertion of some of the garrisons 
on the road. The news that Sultan Muhammad attached Little 
importance to this matter spread in the army and the rank and 
file were oppressed with grave anxiety and much confusion 
prevailed in each corps of the army. ‘ Ubaid, the poet, and 
the Shaikbzada of Damascus, two fil-starred, base, turbulent, 
and lying fellows who had by some means become intimate 
with Sultan Bliil.iammad, circulated in the army the Ijing 
rumour that Sulffin Ghiyas-al-din Tughluq had died in the 
capital, that the affairs of the state were in confusion, that 
a usurper had ascended the throne, and that commimicarions 
with Dihli were cut off : and everybody took his own way. 

“ This same ill-starred ‘Ubaid and the Shailffizada of 
Damascus, most base, turbulent, ungrateful, and disloyal 
wretches, gave currency to yet another monstrous lie, and told 
Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin, Malik Mul the Afghan, and Malik 

1 References to Barani are to the /ndica text. 

- Ibn Batatah describes in detail the admirable system of posts 
existing in the empire under the Tnghluq dynasty. 
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Kafur, tlie keeper of the seals, tliat Sultan j\Iuliaramad, in 
^new of tlieir liaving held liigli ofiice at tlie court of ‘Ala-al-din 
Khalji and of tlieir being the principal officers of the army, 
regarded them as enemies of the empire, and as being in 
league one with another and reckoned them unexampled 
traitors, and bad proscribed tliem. They added that tlie 
prince’s intention was to seize all four maliks in one day and 
behead them. The maliJcs, who saw these two lying scoundrels 
at all times and at all places in the prince’s company, had 
no choice but to believe what they said, and ha\dng leagued 
themselves together, withdrew with their contingents from 
the camp. Their withdrawal threw the whole army into 
confusion, and a tumult arose. In every corps there was 
confusion, insomuch that no man would trust his fellow. 
A mishap to the army' of the Muslims was the one thing that 
the Hindus needed for the saving of their lives, and they now 
sallied from the fortress, plundered the camp, and returned. 
Sultan Muliammad, with his personal followers, took the road 
to Devagir, and the army was scattered in every direction. 
On his way to DevagTr he met with postal runners bringing 
from the capital mails which informed him of the safety and 
good health of Ghiyas-al-dm Tughluq, and the maJiJes of 
‘Ala-al-din Khalji, who had left the army, quarrelled with one 
another, and each took his own way, being deserted by his 
followers, whose arms and horses fell into the hands of the 
Hindus. Sultan Muhammad arrived in safety at Devagir, 
and there the army reassembled, and Malik Tamar, "with a 
small number of horsemen, fled abroad and hastened into 
Gondwana, where he died. The Hindus slew Malik Tigin, 
the governor of Oudh, and sent his sldn to Sultan Muhammad 
in Devagir, and they sent MaHk Mul the Afghan, ‘Ubaid the 
poet, and other sedition-mongers bound to Sultan Muhammad 
in Devagir, and Sultan Muhammad, who had previously 
arrested their wives and families, sent them all together to his 
father. Sultan Ghiyas-al-din held an open court in the public 
square of Siri and impaled alive ‘Ubaid the poet, Kafur the 




!vral-l)(':ii(>r, and tlio oilier .scclilioii-jnoiigers, and caused 
several ollieia, with llioir wives and families, to be thrown 
under (he feet of the elcjdianl.s, aiid on that day, in the public 
scjiiare of Sfrl, a ])unishment was inflicted which struck fear 
and (error in(o the breasl.s of all beholders, and at that 
juinishment which Siillan Tiig-Jihiq Shah indicted, throwing the 
wives and children of many under the feet of the elephants, 
the whole city fell a-trcmbling.” 

U'Jii.s account given by Barani, who was in the service of 
j\lul.ia1nmad Tugbluq and of his successor, Firuz, is followed 
substantially by other historians, Nizam-al-din Ahmad, 
BudaouT, and Firi.^ta, some of w^hom add details, of which 
the most important is that Muhammad himself returned to 
Dihll and was presumably present at the execution of the 
criminals. Firisbta adds that an epidemic w'hich broke out 
in the army before Warangal contributed to its demoralization. 
Tlie blame for wdiat occurred is placed primarily on ‘Ubaid 
and the Sliaikbzada of Damascus, who are represented as 
double traitors — traitors to their sovereign, Ghiyas-al-din, 
and to their master the prince, as Avell as betrayers of the 
leading am ns of the army. No motive is suggested for the 
chain of intrigues in which they engaged, and it is difficult 
to see what they had to gain by them. 

Ibn Batutah, wdio visited India during the reign of 
Muliammad Tughluq, twelve years after this time, tells an 
entirely different story of the rebellion. His version is as 
follows : — 

“ When Tughluq (Ghiyas-al-dln) was firmly established in 
the capital he sent his son Muhammad to conquer the country 
of Tiling, ■which is at a distance of three months’ journey 
from the city of Dihli, and he sent -with him a numerous 
army and with it great amns, such as Malik Tam-ur, Malik 
Tigin, Malik Kafur the seal-bearer, Malik Bairam, and others. 
When Mul.iammad reached the country of Tiling he resolved 
to rebel, and he had a companion named ‘Ubaid, a theologian 
and a poet, and he ordered him to spread the report among 
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tho inon tlnit tlio onijn-mr 'I’njjlihuj wa!> do;ul, l)cli('vin|; tlint 
they wcntUl rcailUy .^wi-nr allyriancr to him wln'U iht'v lu aiil 
thi.:. lhi( when thi'' Jiow;: wa'i jitoclaiinfil to ih<' ntmi ihi' 

amirs ('i>!ttra(rtci'‘<i it. ;Util t'.u'h I'Uf )iis <lnunr. to In* 

heati'n and lo'-o attaim-t Muisaiiunatl, with whom then' 
romairn d nohmly, 'I'he (iniTr,- purpo ed tojhvvldsn. imt .M.iHlc 
Tamur prevented them from doinjt thii> and itomi hy him. 
atnl Mnl.ammad lied to hi.' f.ither with t-'H h«n-. emi n wlu'm ln' 
called hi^ faithful friend-', and hi • hither fnrnithed him with 
trea'^nre and a fre-h army, ami ordere 1 Iiim to return to 
Tiliny. and he returni-d thither, and hi." father harnt what hi" 
intention had been and :lew the theoloyijiti 'riMid, and 
onlered that Midik Kafur. the heep.-r of the •cal':, slionld he 
impaled, and a hmee wms |))m>t lliroueh hi'; nee); mnl Jje 
w.'i'; imjialed head downwanl" ami hi.-; hovvels emdied out. 
and he wa-; left in that jm-ition until he died, ami tlie re> t 
of the anurs fled to Suit. an Sham.-'-al-din [of Hen't.alj. ton of 
Sultan Xa-ir-al-din, .'■on of Sultan < ihiy.a'.-ahilin Ihdlmn,” 
Thu.a, accordin': t'» Ihn Hat Utah, it wa-; Muh.amma'l .launu 
who wa.<? the double tniitor. and who, havin': attempted, 
by mean.'; of the army, to .'-eitte the throne, stdi'-eijuentlv left 
his agents to hi.s father'a vem:e.mce. bVoin Ibn Hatfilah’.s 
account it wouhl ajipear that Muhammad, havin': faih’d in 
hi.s attempt to imbicc the army to acclaim him a-; emperor, 
fled at once, reached Dihll before either hi.s accomplico.s or 
his opponents could arrive there, ami gave liis father Ids own 
version of the rcbcllioii in the army, the version, that is to .sav. 
subsequently recorded by Jlaranl. llarani i.s not blind to 
^lubammad Tu^luq’s faults, but lie invariably sets off 
against them such virtues as lie possessed and his undoubted 
abilities. It would have been inqio.ssible for a courtier, 
writing for publication in the reign of Mubaminad's successor, 
Firuz, Avho had a tender regard for his cousin’s reputation, to 
portray !Miihammad as the dc.spicable traitor of Ibii Bal.fitah’s 
narrative. Ibn Batutah, on the other liand, was untrammelled 
by apprebensions for bis personal safety, for be did not write 
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and publish bis account of bis travels until bis return to bis 
distant vrestem borne, -wbere be vas far removed from tbe 
vratb of tbe emperor of India ; be was under considerable 
obligations to Muhammad Tughluq, be was a careful and 
accurate inquirer and observer, and be bad no motive for 
blackening Muhammad's cbaracter. It is needless to labour 
this point, for I bebeve that Ibn Batutab's version is now 
generaUj accepted in preference to Barani's,’- but its 
acceptance creates two difficulties, for it is not easy to under- 
stand bow Gbijas-al-dln could bave entrusted to bis son tbe 
command of a second expedition or bow be could afterwards 
bave appointed him regent in Dibb during bis own absence in 
Bengal. 

It appears probable that Muhammad somehow contrived 
to keep bis father in ignorance of bis guilt until be was on bis 
way towards Telingana with bis second army. From Ibn 
Batutab’s narrative it certainly appears that Muhammad's 
guilt was not discovered until be bad left DiMi. Barani 
says (449) : ‘'And again, after four months, Sultan Ghiyas- 
al-dln gave Sultan Muhammad a large force and appointed 
bim to tbe command of other armies, and sent him towards 
Warangal.” It is almost incredible tbe Gbiyas-al-din should 
bave remained in ignorance of his son's guilt for four months, 
and it seems probable that tbe second army was equipped and 
dispatched sooner than Barani says, and bad left Dihb and 
perhaps reached Devagir by tbe time four months bad elapsed. 
When Muhammad Jauna was at tbe bead of bis new army 
bis father would naturally bave refrained from exasperating 
him . Muhammad Jauna's appointment to tbe regency in 
bis father's absence is not so easily explained. ^Ir. Thomas 
ascribes it to infatuation, but infatuation is not usually 
associated with tbe character of Gbiyas-al-din. Me may 
assume either that Muhammad Jauna was purged of his 
former ofience by his brilliant conquest of Telingana, or that 
Gbiyas-al-din bebeved that he would be less formidable 
^ Mr. Thomas accepted it. See Cltronichx. p. lOS. 
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at DililT, surrounded by amirs and troops devoted to the 
emperor's interest, than at the head of a quasi-independent 
army in Telingana, and accordingly summoned him to the 
capital. The second supposition appears to be the more 
probable of the two. 

III. The reason for Siillan Ghiyas-al-dm^s disjdeasure with 
his son Muhammad Jauna during the expedition to Bengal, 
and the latter's responsibility for his father’s death. 

While Muliammad Jauna was still absent in Telingana 
with the second expedition, which terminated more success- 
fully than the' first, his father received an appeal for help 
from Bengal, where the descendants of Gbiyas-al-dln Balban 
of Dihll had been virtually independent sovereigns ever since 
the feeble reign of Mu‘izz-al-din Kaiqubad, the last of the 
Slave dynasty of Dihll. Shams-al-din Firuz, Shah of Bengal, 
son of Nasir-al-din Bughra Khan, and grandson of Qhiyas- 
al-din Balban, had appointed his son Ghiyas-al-din Bahadur 
governor of Eastern Bengal, or had at least permitted him 
in 1310 to assume the power of a governor there, and had 
died in 1318, leaving another son, Shihab-al-dln Bughra, 
to succeed him on the throne of Bengal. Gbiyas-al-dln 
Bahadur, of Eastern Bengal, refused to recognize his brother’s 
authority and in 1319 ousted him and brought the whole of 
Bengal under his sway, putting to death Qutlu Khan, another 
of his brothers. Shihab-al-din fled with another brother, 
Nasir-al-din, to Dihli, and there sought aid of Gbiyas-al-dln 
Tugliluq, who could not resist the temptation to intervene in 
Bengal, the independence of which had never been recognized 
by Dihli. He decided to take command of the expedition to 
Bengal, and summoned his son Muhammad from Telingana 
to assume the government of the capital during the absence. 

There lived at this time in the city of Dihli the well-known 
saint Nizam-al-din Auliya, who leaned strongly towards 
Sufi-ism and was suspected of heterodoxy. The historian 
Nizam-al-din Ahmad says, in the Tdbagdt-i-AJcharl, that he 
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li.'i'l f.'illcn inff> (lisfiivotir with f ijiivils-nl-clin Tu^hhiq, but 
iiof iiii'iiiion ilic r.'uiso of the emperor's displeasure, and 
Hnr.'Uii and BiidannF are silent on the subject. Firishta 
likewise fails to nienfion it in Jiis chronicles of the emperors 
of Dihlt, hut in (he life of iVmam-al-dm Auliya, which is given, 
with (he lives of other saints, at the end of his history, he 
gives a full and detailed account of the differences between 
the em])eror and the saint. 

Oil ascending the throne after the murder of Qutb-al-din 
IMubarak Shfih tlic usurper jSTasir-al-cIin fflmsrav had 
distributed with a lavish hand the treasure of his predecessor, 
and, with a view to conciliating the religious element at the 
capital, had included the SLaihhs and holy men among the 
recipients of his largesse. Some refused to accept anything 
at his hands, and Avith the exception of Nizam-al-din Auliya 
those Avho feared to refuse the money kept it as a deposit, 
judging that the usurper's reign would not be of long duration 
and that any responsible sovereign who might be raised to the 
throne would be sure to demand restitution of public treasure 
so recklessly expended. Gbiyas-al-din Tughluq took the step 
which they had expected, and rigorously exacted from all 
recipients of the usurper's misplaced boimty the sums which 
they had received of him. All other Shail-hs at once restored 
what they had receh’ed, but Nizam-al-din Auliya, who had 
spent the money, returned no reply to the emperor's demand, 
^liyas-al-dln Tughluq, incensed by his contumacy, readily 
acceded to the request of some of his enemies, and arraigned 
him before a court of fifty-three doctors of the law on a charge 
of holding irregular assemblies at which were performed, 
after the manner of the Siifts, ecstatic songs and dances, 
held to be imlawful by most Siumi doctors. The ShaikJrs 
Adetory in argument stayed the emperor's hand for a time, 
but can hardly have improved the relations between the two. 

Ibn Batutah says that Muhammad Jaima was a disciple 
of Nizam-al-din Auliya, and was in the habit of visiting 
him whenever it was known that he had fallen into one of his . 
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ecstatic trances, in tlic belief that his ntterances when he was 
in that condition ■were prophetic. On one occasion the 
in one of tliese fits of hysteria, said to Muhammad, 
“ We give you the Idngdom,” and it ^Yas probabl}" a report of 
this utterance which still further provoked the VTath of the 
emperor, for Nizam-al-din Ahmad relates in the Tahaqdl-I- 
AJcbarl that the emperor sent a message to the Ahaik/i from 
Bengal to the effect that when he returned he would settle 
accoimts with him. The Shaildi replied in a message which 
has since become proverbial in India, with application to 

one who boasts at the beginning of an undertaking. .i J, 

(“ Dihll is yet afar off ”), recalling the Scottish 

proverb, “ It's a far cry to Loch Awe.” The Bkoildi's veiled 
threat was fulfilled. 

According to Ibn Batutah ^ the Shaikh himself died before 
the emperor returned from Bengal, and illul.iammad Jauna 
helped to bear his bier to the grave. When Ghiyas-al-dhi 
Tughluq heard of this extravagant mark of respect paid to 
the corpse of who one had died imder the ban of his displeasure 
his wrath increased, and he wrote a letter to his son threatening 
to dexirive him of the regency and accusing him of other acts 
which reflected on his loyalty. Various astrologers, instigated 
doubtless by Muliammad, jirophesied at this time that the 
emperor should never return to Dihll, and Ghiya.s-al-dln, 
who had brought his expedition to a successful conclusion, 
now hastened back by forced marches, breathing threats of 
vengeance against the prophets. 

Muhammad Jauna, on hearing of his father’s return, 
prepared a special reception for him. He built, at a distance 
of some 5 or 6 miles from Tughluqabad, the fortress-city 
which Ghiyas-al-din had founded near Dihll, a wooden 
pavilion in which to receive and entertain his father. All 

^ According to otlier accounts the Shail^ outlived GhijTis-al-din 
Tughluq hy n month or two, and it was onl}’’ his son’s general relations 
M'ith the Shaikh that displeased him. 
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historians mention Afghanjiur as the place where this pavilion 
was built, and BaranI places it as “ three or four Icuruh ” and 
BudaonI at “ three kiiruh ” from Dihll, that is to say, 
Tughlugfibad. There is no village of this name now near 
Tughluqfibad, but I am inclined to believe that the pavihon 
was built at Aghwanjiur, a village about 5 miles from 
Tughluqabad. The name of this village may be a corrup- 
tion of Afgbanpur, or the Muhammadan historians may have 
corrupted, as they sometimes do, a Hindi name. 

The emperor was received by his son in the pavilion, which 
fell on him and killed him, and the question is whether the 
pavilion fell by accident or by design. On this point the 
e\ddence of the historians must be heard. BaranI, who 
could not have ventured, even on the most conclusive evidence,, 
to accuse Muhammad Tughluq of parricide, writes (452) as 
follows : — 

“ MTien Sultan Muliammad heard that Sultan Tughluq 
was returning to the capital, Tughluqabad, by forced marches^ 
he ordered that a small pavilion should be built near Afgbanpur, 
at a distance of three or four hiruh from Tughluqabad, in 
order that the Sultan might spend the night there and make 
a state entry into Tughluqabad on the following morning. 
In Tughluqabad triumphal arches were erected and the drums 
were beaten when the Sultan Tughluq Shah arrived and 
alighted at the new pavilion at the time of the second prayer. 
Sultan Muhammad, with the malilcs and aviirs and the 
principal men, went forth to meet his father and had the 
honour of kissing his feet. At the time when Sultan Tughluq 
Shah had sent for his ovm special service of food, and the 
maliks and amirs had gone outside to wash their hands, 
a calamity occurred, like a thimderbolt falling from heaven 
on the denizens of the earth, and the roof of the dais on which 
Sultan Tughluq Shah was sitting feU, and the emperor, with 
five or six persons, fell beneath the roof, and was united to the 
neighbourhood of God’s mercy.” 

The translator of the extracts from BaranI in Elliot and 
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Dowson’s History of India as told hy its own Historians f wlio 
has been followed by Lieut.-Col. Eanldng in the notes to 
bis translation of vol. i of the Mimtalchah-al-Taivarilh of 
Budaoni," takes the word “ thunderbolt ” literally and 
translates, “ A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon the 
earth, and the roof under which the Sultan was seated fell 
down, crushing him and five or six other persons, so that 
they died.” 

This is a mistranslation. Had BaranI intended to say that 
the building was actually struck by lightning he would have 

VTitten (“ the calamity of a thunderbolt 

from the sky ”) instead of (S'^\ (“ a thunderbolt 

of a calamity from heaven”). The word Aac-Ls* is merely 

a simile, comparing the calamity, in its suddenness, with 
a thunderbolt, but Barani would probably have been well 
content to be misxmderstood. 

Later historians are less important than Barani, but as 
they probably had access to other authorities which are lost 
to us theic statements are worth examining. Nizam-al-din 
Ahmad writes as follows in his Tabaqat-i-Akharl : — 

“ “When Ulugh lOian (Bluhammad Jauna) heard that his 
father was returning rapidly he ordered that a pavilion 
should be built in the space of three days near Afghanpur, 
which is three Jcuriih from Tughluqabad, in order that when 
the Sultan arrived he might alight and pass the night there, 
that the people of the city might go out to receive him and 
wait upon him there, and that the next morning, at an 
auspicious hour, he might enter the city in royal state. 
"S^Tien the Sulfan arrived at that pavilion there were rejoicings 
in Tughluqabad, and triumphal arches were erected. Ulugh 
Khan, with the maliks, the amirs, and the principal men of 

I iii, 235. 

“ i, oOOj n. 3. 
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tlie cit}’'; 'went out to receive liim, and liad tlie honour of 
waiting upon him. Sultan Tughluq Shah sat in that paidhon, 
rnd a special table of \'ictuals was brought for him. "i^Tien 
the food was removed and the people understood that the 
Sultan would remount at once thej left the building without 
Avaiting to irash their hands, and the Sultan remained behind 
for the purpose of AA^ashing his hands. Meanwhile the roof of 
the building fell, and the Sultan, beneath it, attained to the 
neisfhbourhood of God’s mercv. The duration of his reim v'as 
four years and some months. 

“ In some histories it is related that as the paAnlioii was 
new and freshly built, and the}’- caused the elephants which 
the Sultan had brought from Bengal to trot around it, the 
ground around the xDaA’ilion and its roof gaA'e way. It Avill 
not be concealed from the minds of the discerning that the 
construction of such a paA-ilion, for which there was no 
necessity, casts on Ulugh KhSn the suspicion of liaA'ing 
compassed his father's death, and it is eAudent that the author 
of the TrtnkJi-i-Flruz Shahi (Baram), since he AAWote in the 
reign of Sultan Firuz, who had a great A’-eneration for Suhan 
iMubammad. mav haA'e refrained, orrt of regard for FhTiz. 
from mentioning this matter. I haA’e, howeA'er, constantly ■ 
heard this assertion made by trustworthy men.” 

Nizam-al-dTn Ahmad then describes, in corroboration of 
this stoiy, the tlireat sent by the emperor to Nizam-al-diu 
Auli}’a and the Shailrlis reply. 

Budaonl's account is as folloAA's : — 

“ Sultan Tngbluq Shah, taking Bahadur Shah (of Beugal) 
AATth him, returned to Dihli Auctorious and triumj)hant, 
and, traA’elliug by double stages, made forced marches. 
Ulugh Khan (Jluliammad Jauna), upon hearing this iicaa's, 
gaA'e immediate orders for the erection of a loft}' and noble 
palace near Afgbanpur, Avhich is at a distance of three hirilh 
from Tugbluqabad. It AA'as completed in three daA's, so 

' Bihliotlicca Imllca text, i. 2-24. Lieut. -Col. R.^uking■s tranil.'itioii, 
i, SOO. 
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XJlugh Khan and the rest of the amirs were honoured by 
being enabled to kiss the emperor's band, and the Sultan, 
with the concourse which had come out to meet him sat at 
meat in that pavilion. T\Tien the cloth was remov^ed and men 
became aware that the emperor was on the point of mounting 
they came out with unwashen hands, and Ulugh Khan, the 
hour of whose death had not yet arrived, came out in order 
to parade before his father the horses, elephants, and other 
ofierings which he had brought out for him. Meanwhile, 
the roof of the building fell, and the emperor, with five other 
persons who were beneath it, was received into the neighbour- 
hood of God’s mercy. 

“ It is written in some histories that since the pavilion 
was freshly built, and new, it collapsed from the shock 
occasioned by the racing of the elephants, and some historians 
have written that the construction of such a building, which 
was in no way necessary, gives rise to the suspicion that 
Ulugh Khan compassed his father’s death, and that Ziya 
Barani, who wrote in the time of the emperor Firim, who 
had great reverence for the memory of Sultan Muhammad, 
refrained, from fear of Firuz, from recording the whole truth ; 
but it will be evident to all men of discernment that this 
story is most unreasonable, for Ulugh Khan was sitting with 
his father at meat, and whence can he have had the power to 
work this miracle, that the building should fall at the moment 
when he left it 1 The moat ingenious story of all is that of 
Sadr-i-Jahan Gujarati, who has written in his history that 
Ulugh Khan erected this building by means of a talisman, 
so that when the talisman was broken the roof fell. I.Iaji 
Muhammad Qandahari has -uTitten in his history that at the 
moment when the Sultan was engaged in washing his hands 
a thunderbolt fell from the sky and split the roof asunder, so 
that it fell on his head, and this account, according to the 
estimate of what is likely to hav^e happened, seems to be the 
most probable 5 but God knows the truth of the matter. 

Minor discrepancies between these accounts need not be 
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noticed. FirifdUa's roforcncc to “ some historians ” is 
evidently a covert attack on Nizain-al-din Ahmad, for 
Firislita was addicted to biting the hand which fed him. 
Ilajl Muhammad Qandaliari's account was probably ba.scd 
on the misunderstanding of liavani, which has already been 
noticed. Firishta's defence of Muhammad 3 auna is ingenious 
and plausible, but it is demoli^hcd by Ibn Batutah, who had 
the story from eye-wit nc.sscs. lie .^ays that the building, 
which was mostly of wood, stood high above the ground 
on a substructure of wood, and was built under the general 
supervision of '* the well-known Malikzada *' and the 
immediate superintendence of Ahmad ibn Ayyaz, afterwards 
entitled Kbyajj' Jahan. who was at that time supervisor of 
buildings, and was probably an architect by profession. 
Ibn Batutah writes : “ The art in the construction of this 
building was that they contrived it in .such a manner that 
when the elephants passed by on one side of it the pavilion 
fell ” ; he docs not enter into details of the device b}’’ which 
the fall of the building was ensured, but from his account it 
appears to be likely that Sadr-i-Jahan’.s “ talisman ” was 
a beam left projecting from the substructure, which, when 
dislodged by an clejihant, brought the building down. Ibn 
Batutah continues his account as follows : — 

“ The emperor alighted at the pavilion and liis retinue 
was feasted there, and they dispersed. i\Iuhammad asked 
his father’s permission to liave the elephants paraded in full 
array before him, and the emperor assented. Shaikh Rukn- 
al-dm told me that he was there with the emperor, and with 
the two of them was the emperor’s favourite son, Jlahmud. 
Muhammad, the emperor’s son, came and said to the Shaikh, 
“ Akhiind, it is now evening. Come down and retire.” The 
Shaikh told me that he descended, and the elephants were 
brought up on one side [of the pavilion] as had been 
arranged, and when they came against the pavilion it fell 
on the emperor and his son Mahmud. The Shail^ told me 
that he heard the tumult and returned, and when he arrisred 

JEA.S. JULY 1922. , - 
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he founil Uiiit- the pavilion had fallen on the emperor. The 
jirincc ordered fha(. axes and spades shonld be brought in 
order to dig him out, and they brouglit them to liim at sunset, 
and the_v dug. The em])eror was stretched over his son 
j.Aralimud] as tliougli to protect liim from deatli. Some said 
that the emperor was dead when lie was taken out. but 
others .said that he was alive. Jlis son fiMuhammad] made 
preparations for Ins funeral, and carried liim by niglit to the 
tomb which ho liad built for liiniself without the city of 
Tugbluqribad, wliicli Jiad been called after Ids name^ and there 
he bulled him. . . . 

“ On account of the art which the awfr Khyaja Jahan 
f Ah mad ibu Ayyax] had displayed in building the pavilion 
which fell upon Tuglduq. he enjoyed much favour at the 
hands of Tugbluq's son, and was advanced to the highest 
rank.” 

Ibn Bal fit all's impartial evidence is conclusive. His 
informant was one who had been jiresent on the occasion, and 
for whose jicnsonal safety Muhammad Jauna had shown 
solicitude. It was Muhammad .Jauna who suggested the 
parade of the eiejihants, by means of which the catastrophe 
was brought about, and the sudden promotion of Ahmad tbti 
Ayyaz, who ajipear.s in Ba rani's list of the officials of Gliyas- 
al-din Tugiiluq as a .simple inspectorof buildings, to be minister 
of the empire on Muhammad's accession completes the chain 
of evidence. 

IV. Chronologi) of ike Reign of Muhammad Tughliiq 

The chronology of this reign is full of difficulties. The 
contemporary historian, Ziya-al-din Barani, a most valuable 
authority for details of the life and character of his master, 
of his measures, and of many events in his reign, fails 
conspicuously as a methodical chronicler. Events are 
not invariably recorded in their chronological order, and as 
dates are seldom assigned to them it is impossible to evolve 
order out of the chaos. Those who have followed him have 
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used him as their chief authority, and Nizarn-al-dh) Ahnind, In 
his TahaqLit-i-Akbart,]ia.s imitated him so faitlifully iJnif for 
this reign of twenty-six years he gives only two da(,(!s, one 
of which is that of the emperor’s death. As a source, of 
information on chronological questions the TahaquI-i-Akhdrl 
may be neglected. 

Firishta also bases his account on that of BaranT, l)iit is 
less niggardly of dates. Barani’s Tdrlldt-i-Flruz ^uln is 
the onl)'- authority, besides general histories, cited by him for 
this reign, and the source of his chronological information 
cannot be ascertained. He gives us, which no other autlior 
does, the month {Rabval-awwal, 725 — Feb. -March, 1325), 
but not the day of the death of Ghiyas-ahdJn Tughluq and 
thfe accession of his son Muhammad, and besides tin’s gives 
us nine dates, including that of Muhamnad’s death. One or 
two others may be supplied from his ap:-:ciit of the rebellion 
in the Dakan and the foundation of tlic Btlrnanl kingdom. 

‘Abd-al-Qadir Budaonl cites no .Erw-'.xrieSj except Ike 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl of his friend Hinaxi-ah— Ahmad and llio 
Tdrlkh-i-Mubdrak i%dJil, but gives us no fewer than .sixiecn 
dates, including those of Bluhamxnsd’s accession and deal h 
and attempts to marshal events in men: chronological ord'-,'- 
but has not been entirely successfn.'. 
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own cxjicricnco vouched. Tlicn foliow.s a list of Jiis personal 
experiences, and lastly an account of the journey of his mission 
across India after he had left Dihli. This account supplies 
us with most valuable information regarding the terrible 
condition to which the country liad been reduced by 
Muhammad’s tyranny and mi.snilc, 

Ibn Bat fit ah arrived in the Indus on September 12, 1333, 
and reached Dihli about the end of that year or the beginning 
of 13.‘{i, and except for a journey to Labor and two journeys 
in the Dufib, one of which included a pilgrimage into Oudh, 
to the shrine of Salar ]\IasTid at Bahraicb, remained at the 
capital until July 22, 1312, when he left the city as head of 
a mission which Muhammad sent to Chuia. MJien, therefore, 
he mentions, as he often doe.s, any event of which he was an 
eye-wit nc.ss, it is certain that it occurred between those two 
dates, and the order in which he mentions events often enables 
us to date them more accurately. 

Two dates for events in the reign are given in chronograms 
by the court poet, Badr-al-dln of Cbacb, usually Icnown as 
Badr-i-Chaebi or Badr-i-Cbacb, and other dates are satis- 
factoril}’ determined by legends on coins. 

The first date to be ascertained is that of the death of 
CJbiyas-al-dm Tugbluq and the accession of Muhammad. 
Firi^^ta alone gives the month of his death. Kabi'-al-awwal, 
A. II. 725, which began on February 15, 1325. Muhammad 
died on Mubarram 21, 752, and Nizam-al-din Ahmad, 
BudaonI, and Firi.sbta concur in gi^^ng the duration of his 
reign as twenty-seven years, without the addition of any 
months or days, regarding which Firishta is usually 
particular. This calculation places Muliammad's accession 
on Mubarram 21, 725, but it appears that Firishta, being in 
this case not quite sure of his dates, took no account of the 
forty odd days by which Muhammad’s reign fell short of 
twenty-seven years. His accession may be placed in 
February, 1325. 

In the same year (a.h. 725 = a.d. 1325) Muliammad 
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restored Ghiyas-al-din Bahadur, whoin his father had brought 
to Dihll as a prisoner, to the government of Eastern Bengal, 
as a vassal under the tutelage of Tatar KhRRj now entitled 
Bahram Hian, whom Ghiyas-al-dln Tughluq had left in that 
province as governor. 

One of Muhammad’s earliest acts was to order the com- 
pilation of a register of the land revenue of the empire on 
the model of the register already maintained in the districts 
near the capital. The order was probably issued in a.h. 725, 
but as registers were compiled, according to Barani, for 
the provinces of Dihli, Gujarat, Malwa, Devagir, Telingana, 
Kampli, Dhorasamudra (Dvaravatipura), Ma'bar, Tirhut, 
LalihnawatT, Satganw, and Sonarganw,^ the work cannot 
have been completed until a.h. 726 (a.d. 1326). In the same 
year, Sultan Nasir-al-din having died in Western Bengal, 
Qadr Khan was appointed governor of that province. 

Budaoni correctly places the rebellion of Malik Baha-al-din 
Gurshasp in a.h. 727 (a.d 1327), but errs in saying that it 
occurred in Dihli. Baha-al-din Gurshasp was the son of the 
sister of Ghiyas-al-din Tughluq, and therefore first cousin of 
Muhammad. His fief was Sagar, about 7 miles north of 
Shorapur, in the Dukan, and he had great influence in that, 
country. Ibn Batutah says that on his imcle’s deaii if- 
refused to recognize his cousin’s authority and JriiisifT. 
says that his rebellion assumed serious dimensions, anEyprsfl 
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Mulmmmad of the necessity of a more central jiosition than 
Dihli for the capital of an empire which included the Dakan 
and the Peninsulaj for in this year he made Devagir his 
capital, renaming it Daulatabad. The earliest coins • struck 

u/ 

at Devagir under its title of V! were struck at 

this time. Some confusion has arisen in connexion with 
the date of this event, owing to historians having confounded 
two distinct measures taken by Muhammad, The first of 
these was the transfer of the capital from Dihli to Daulatabad. 
On this occasion the great officers of state, as well as minor 
officials connected with the central administration, were 
compelled to transport their families from Dihli, to build 
houses for them at Daulatabad, and to make that city their 
home, but it was not until two years later that Mul.iammad 
drove all the inhabitants of Dihli, en masse, across India to 
Daulatabad, and this was less an administrative than a 
punitive measure, 

Shyaja Jahan was sent to compel the raja of Kampli 
to surrender the fugitive Gurshasp, and the raja, driven to 
extremities, sent Gurshasp ivith a recommendation to Vira 
Ballala III, raja of Dvaravatipura, and performed the rite 
of jauhar. His eleven sons were captured, with other 
inhabitants of Kampli, and were forced to accept Islam. 

Vira Ballala III was made of less stern stuff than 
the raja and surrendered Gurshasp who was sent to 
Daulatabad. Portions of his flesh, cooked with rice, were 
served up as food to his family, and the rest Avas thrown 
before the elephants. His skin, stuffed with straw, was 
exhibited in the various provinces of the empire, as an example 
to the disobedient, but when it reached Multan the governor, 
Malilc Bahram Aiba, Kishlu Khan, instead of sending it on, 
caused it to be buried. 

The country between Daulatabad and the sea ivas still in 
the hands of the Hindus, and tmvards the end of the year 
Khvaja Jahan was sent against the fortress of Kondhana, 
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now Sinligarli, licUl ]\Y tlic KoU. Xfigii Xaik. As (lie galliint 
Koli lickl ou(. for eight inondis (lie fall of Kondhfina imisf, 
1)0 placed in 728 (a.I"*. 1327-8). 

In (he same year Malik Bahrain Aiba. Kishlu Khan, 
rebelled in Multan. Two causes are assigned for his rebellion. 
Ibn Batutali says that he had seriously disjileased the 
emperor by interring the .stutled skin of the unfortunate 
Gur.shas]id and that, he rebelled in antieijinlion of being 
attacked. BaranT .sugge.sts, though he does not assert, (hat 
the rebellion was due to the emperor's exorbitant demands. 
FiriMita says that Kishlvi Khan was included in the order 
directing all (lie great anurs to send their wives and families 
to Daulatabad, and that an oflicer .sent- to -Multan to see 
that he obeyed the order behaved so insolently that, he wa.s 
slain. Budaonl corroborates Kirislita. 

Muhammad marched from Daulatribad to Multan by way 
of DihlT, and defeated and slew Kishlu Khan. The detaiks of 
the battle arc given by Ibn Bat Utah, who six yeans later saw 
Kishlu Khan's head, or skull, hanging over the house which 
lie had formerly occupied. ^Muhammad was only restrained 
from ordering a general massacre of the inhabitants of illultan 
by the saint Rukn-al-dln. Ibn Batutali say.s tliat Muhammad, 
while he was at iilultan, sent Khyaja Jahan to suppress 
a revolt in Kamfilpur, “ on the sea coast.'’ 

From j\Iultan ^Muhammad was recalled to DihlT by 
disturbances in the Gangctic Dfifib. In A.n. 729 (a.d. 1328-9) 
Tarmaslurin the Mugluil, who from Firisbtah's description of 
him appears to have been ‘Ala-al-dTn Tarmaslurin, the 
Chaghatal ruler of Transoxiana, invaded India. Firishta 
wrongly places this inva.sion in A.n. 727, and were it not for 
the position which he gives to the invasion in tlic sequence 
of events I should be inclined to believe that his text has 

‘ Ibn Butfitali tlmb the stuffed .skin of (jiiiyas-iil-din Bahadur 

accompanied U)at of Gurshasp, but this is a mi«lake, for B.aliudur did 
not rebei until A.n. 731 (a.d. 1330-1). Ibn Baliilah had not yet arrived 
in India and wrote his account of this event from hearsay. 
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(Ufior ro rh^' ni^-’ans by mhich Jrafiammad rid himself of 
rho itivador. bur. v.-herh''r he bonghr him o£ or drove h ITU OtTiT 
of the c<5untr^‘. the in^mdon Tras no more than a raid, and 
Tarma'hlrm disappeared as s'cddenly as he had come. 

3Iuiiammad no~ remained in DihlT for ttro years. He mas 
incensed both mith the inhabitants of the Dhab and the 
citizens of Dihll. The former almays tnrbnient and s tfff- 
necbed. mere nom accused, absunily enough as it mould appear, 
of having invited the ilughul to the country. Huliammad 
could hardly have condemned himself more completely than 
by allegingthat his subjects preferred a Hughul rrdd to his rule. 

The citizens of Dihll mere thoroughly disaJiected. probably 
omtng to the transfer of the capital, and. as a risrng of shop- 
keepers against an army mas out of the question, their 
indignation found a vent in anonymous letters, filled mith 
abuse and curses, mhich they contrived to introdnce into the 
palace and councd-chamber of the emperor. Hnliammad 
avenged himself by driving the mhole of the population of 
the city to Daulatabad. nearly TOO miles distant. Ibn 
Bat Utah mas told that as the emperor looked at night, from 
the roof of his palace, over the desolate city and sam neither 
fire, smoke, nor lamp, he said : Xom is my heart rejoiced 
and my spirit appeased." 

During the foILoming year Hnbammad. still at DihiT. 
introduced tmo of his most disastrous measures — the enhance- 
ment of the assessment of the land in the Duab and the issue 
of his fictitious brass currency, mhich mas an attempt to 
make brass tokens pass current as silver coins. The enhance- 
ment of the assessment mas intended to be both a punitive 
measure and a means of replenishing the treasury, and 
failed of both its objects. Its extent mas such as to deprive 
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tlie cultivators of tlioir livclilomtl, niul tlicy left, tlioir holdiutis, 
burnt tlu’ir ernjis. anil took to brinandauc. 'I'lic oiToct of the 
introduction of the lictitious currenev, which cannot, be 
discussed in detail within the limits of this jiajier, wore 
ruinous. 

Meanwhile the auiTrs and oflicials in attendance on the 
emperor wore sirowini: restive. At his command the.y had 
transferred their wives and families to Daidatfibad, and he 
had now remained absent from the new cajiital for two 
years. Towards the end of the year, therefore, he returned 
to Daulalabad. 

In the follrovino year (.\.H. 7.‘>1 - .\.i>. l.'h'JO-l) (Jliiyiis-a!- 
din Bahadur rebelled in Sonariianw, Tlio rebellion was 
cru.shed and the rebel .slain by Bahrain IClian, w)io remained 
in Eastern Bengal as sole governor. 

.\.H. 732 1331-2) was comparatively uneventful, but 

matters were going from bad to worse. 

Muhammad cherished fantastic, visions of extending his 
.sway over Transo.viana and I’ersia, and with a view to their 
future realisation encouraged jimminent native.s of tho.se 
countries, by means of lavish gifts, to make. India tlieir 
home. It wa.s probably in this year that. Amir Xauruz, son- 
in-law of Tanuaslurln, and many other Itlughnls came to 
India. 

By 733 (a. I), 1332-3) the effects of the disastrous jiolioy 
pur.sucd in the Gangctic Dufib, where n rural population 
liad been converted into brigand.s and rebels, recalled the. 
emperor from Daulatfibad to Dihli. Xo attempt was made 
to remedy the mi.slakc already made. The province was 
treated as a hostile country. ^luhammad led a punitive 
e.xpcditioii to Baran, now Bulandshnhr, and from this cent.re 
pillaged the surrounding country, destroyed such crops as 
liad been grown, and massacred the inhabitants, rows of wliose 
heads soon garnished the city wall. From Baran he went on 
to Ivanauj and Dalmau, which fared no better than Baran. 

In A.H. 734 (a.d. 1333-4) ^luharamad was still in tlie 
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Mr.iiiwliili- .'^.lyyiil .lal'll-al-iliii .Aliran of Kin’tlial, who had 
iii'i’n a[ij)oinfi'il oovornor of Ma'har .and liad Jiis headquarters 
at .Madiini, had iImmi in rehcllion. and Aliihaniinad after resting 
for .‘toven months in Dihli set out with tlie oliject of reducinc 
the reliel. H.arain as^-igns no date to this rebellion, and errs 
in placing it, in ])oint of time, after the rebellion of Falcbr-al- 
din Mubfiralc .'^hrih in Eastern liengal, which occurred in 
.\.n. 7.‘>9 ]:}o8-0). Thi.s error has probably misled both 

Firi'-hta and Budaonl. who assign a.h. 712 (a.d. 13-11-2) as 
the date of this rebellion, but it docs not excuse their describinc 
.Sayvid Absan as Sayyid Ila.san, and still less does it excuse 
Budaonr's error in confounding him with ‘Ala-al-dm Hasan 
Klnln. who some years later ascended the throne of the Dakau 
under the title of Bahman .‘^hfdi. and who was certainly not 
a Sayyid. Baranl. in another passage, corrects his error by 
.saying that .Muhammad Tugbluq was .still in the Kanauj 
and Dalmau districts when he heard of the rebellion in 
Aladura, and Ibn Batutah. who is corroborated by legends on 
coins, indulges us. on this occasion, with a date. He says 
that Muhammad, having returned from the Dfiab to Dihli 
on June 8, 1331. left the city again on Jamadl-al-awwal 9, 
A.H. 73D (.Jan. .5. 1330). in order to suppress the rebellion in 
j\Ia‘bar, and his authority .should carry some weight, for he 
was the rebel's son-in-law. The latest date on coins struck 
in Madura in the name of Muhammad Tugbluq is a.h. 73-1, 
and the earliest coins struck there in the name of Jalal-al-din 
Absan Shah bear the date a.h. 735,^ so that it was in that year 

' One coin is s.iid to be.ar the clnte 7S4, but tliis is doubtful. See 
</ASB. pt. i, l.xiv, 49, and JRAS. 1909, p. GG7. 
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llijit Aii>,u\ i^hrih proi’iiumr:! his in<lt‘pi'mh'nfo, :uu1 n-s in* 

was IdIKsI in A. 11. 7 tn it is cltMr tluit .\iiihamiiiati 'funiiiuii 
vannot have marchi''! anaiir-t him in A.ii. 71:!. 

Mnhanmnul m.nolus! fonn Ihhlt (o Danlmf.h.'id, wln-n' ho 
loviofi iar;!o (amlrihniions and ponnancntir I'ulianoi'd tho 
atf-sossuioni on t!io land in t!io .tlaiatha ronntry. llaviim 
aont Khvaja .lahan. llio minis’. or. haok to Uihii. ho advjim-od, 
at the ond of 73.') or oailv in 7.‘)i), intfi Toiinnana. on hi' w.iy 
to Madura. 

Aroliollinn now lirohoout in l.ahor.and tho mini.stt'r.lvhyaja 
dalian, inarolioil from IhiiU to orush it. Hoth iMiishta and 
Bndaont plaoo this rohoHion m a.ii. 7!.'!, tho yoar followint; 
that in which tltoy i>laoo iho t'lnporor'.s do]);irtnro from Dihli 
for tlio .sotitli. It oootirrod in tho year folh)winir hi.s (h'partmo 
from Dihli. httf in 7.'irt. not. in 7!.‘l. Har.tni. who proh.ihly 
ncoomjianied the omporor. mentions this roholHon very hriolly, 
lie .say.s (ISl). ■' Ahmad-i-Ayya;: (K.hvaja .lahan) c.amo to 
Dihli and a rohollion broke, out in Labor, and that n'hollion. 
too. wa.s sn))))ro.«.sod by Abmad-i-Ayya?;.” UndaonI not only 
inisalato-s the robollion, bnt uivos an ontiroly wroiyi' acoonnt- 
oi it. Ho say.s : ‘‘ And in tho year 713 they troachoronslv 
flew Malik irnlajun, G'ul C'hnndar tho Khokhar, and Malik 
Tatar the Less, governor of Laiior, ami when Khvaja .lahan 
was sent against them tliey came forth to meet him, and tho 
rebcl.s were thoroughly jnmished ami dofoatod.’' Firisiita's 
account, is Ic.ss incorrect, but i.s incomjdete lie say.s ; “ And 
in the year 713 Bialik Chandar, chief of tho Khokar.s 
(Khokhars), raised the standard of opposition and .slow Tfitar 
l^ian. The Sultan sent Kltvaja .lahan to suppress him, 
and he utterly defeated tlic Khokar.s.” 

Ibn Bat Utah, who accompanied Kbyuja lahan on hi.s 
expedition to Lfdior, is our best authority for the details 
of this rebellion, and his account is the fullc.st which we have. 
He says: “After the emperor had reached Daulatabad the 
amir Hulajiin rose in rebellion in the city of Lahor and 
assumed the royal title, and the amir Quljand abetted him 
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in lii- 


K’lf'Hid)) iiiif] u;n, jijjult’ hi.s jHinisInr, . 
ih’’ ?<'r, K’Jiviija .faJ/iiri, ulio «yis in 


TliiK news 
Dill IF, and 


;i- ■fiiMf '! flic {rtfop: and collecded flio army and as.scmbied 


a!! flir l\ iiiira arn-' and aM Hi'* ('iiiporor's servants who were 
m nHih, and (n-if: all ln\ cDinjianions, hudnding me, as I was 
in IHIilF. . . . Hiilajun c.iine to (Im* attack with his army, and 
the m'‘>'!iiit: Ilf thf two armi'S took place on the bank of one 
of tlm rrc.ii rivi-r,:. and Ifnlajun was defeated and fled, and 
l.'.ri;'* juimbi*r< of Iii‘- men were drowned in the river.” 

Hiib'.jun is the Arabicizi’d version of the iMug’bul name 
nnlagfi, and tliis rw7r was eviilonfly one of the Mugrbuls 
wliom .'\Iubammad Tug-hlm/ had encouraged to enter his 
.•^-‘rvice. In “ amir Qnijand ” we can recognize Gul Chandar, 
chief of the Kliokhars. 

Tliis accotmt, given by an eye-witness, completely disposes 
of Hudfumi and Firiditn. Ifniagu and Gul Chandar were the 
le.ider.s of the rebels, not their victims, and Gnl Chandar was 
not the prime mover in the rebellion, but an abettor and siib- 
onlinate of Ilulagu. Ihidaoni is also mistaken in his descrip- 
tion of the unfortunate governor of Lfibor who was slain by 
the rebels. He is not Tatar Khan the younger, who is always 
described as tbe adopted .'^on of (JJiivas-al-dln Tuglduq, and 
wa< now go\'ernor of Ea.stein Bengal, with the title of Bahram 
Klian, but Tatar Kban the elder. 

.Meanwhile idubaniniad was continuing his march through 
I'clingana and had reached "Warangal,^ when a pestilence, 
probably cholera, broke out in his army, and slew large 
numbers of all ranks, from amirs to camp followers. 
!Mubammad liimself was smitten, and the army could proceed 
no further. Leaving iMalik Qalnil in Warangal as governor of 
southern Telingana, he began, as soon as he was able to travel, 
to retrace his .‘^teps. Shihab-al-dln received the title of Nnsrat 
Khan andAvas left in Bidar as governor of northern Telingana, 
or ratlicr as farmer of the revenue, for he agreed to pay to the 


1 Ibn Batutah says Badarkot (Bidar), but here the authority of 
BaranI is to be jircferred. 
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treasury tlie annual sum of ten million iangas. Muhammad 
continued in his retreat, and at Bir suffered from a severe 
toothache. The tooth was extracted and buried, and 
Muhammad’s vanity caused to be erected over it a domed 
tomb, known as “ the dome of the tooth ”, which is still 
standing. 

In the meantime reports had reached Daulatabad that 
the emperor had succumbed to the pestilenee and Slalik 
Hushang, an aimr, whom he seems to have regarded with 
peculiar affection had rebelled in Daulatabad, but on learning 
that Lluhammad was still alive and was returning, fled from 
Danlatabad and took refuge with a Hindu chieftain in the 
Western Ghats, who refused to smrender him. Muhammad 
remained for some time in Daulatabad to recover his health, 
and having appointed his former tutor, Qutlugh IChan, 
governor of the province, with instructions to deal with the 
rebel Hushang, set out for Dilill. Before his dejiarture he 
gave permission to all natives of Dihli to return with him, 
and many accompanied him, but some had become attached 
to their new home and remained in the Dakan. He reached 
Dihli in July, 1337. 

As he passed through Malwa the famine was sore in the land, 
and DUili was in no better case. The seven lean years, during 
which parents ate their children and the hides of animals 
were sold as human food, had begun. From the ruined 
Duab, where cultivation had been weU-nigh extinguished, 
there was no relief, but there was corn in Ouclh, which had 
prospered under the rule of ‘Ain-al-Mulk, and the emperor 
led his people forth from the city to the banks of the Ganges. 
Here, in the autumn of 1337, he founded on the site of the 
ancient city of KForJ about 165 miles from Dihli, a city of 
booths, to which he gave the name of Sargadwari, “ the gate 
of heaven.” Here the people were fed from the full granaries 
of Oudh, the contents of which were brought to the vast 

^ Khor was situated in 27° 3.T N. and 79° .35' E., about 6 miles to the 
eastof Shainsabad. Sargadwari was the '"fit ®'''~^adwara. 
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camp l)j ‘Ain-al-j\Iulk, and in the following j^ear the booths 
wore Tcplucod })y move permanent dwellings. 

During I\ruhammad’s absence reports of his death had 
I cached Dihll as well as Djulatabad, and his favourite, 
Sayjid Ibraliim (lie Purse-bearer, son of Sajjdd Jalal-al- 
dhi Ahsan, iiad been guilt}'- of a treasonable act in his govern- 
ment of Sarsati and HansL Ziya-al-Mulk was escortine the 
annual remittance of treasure from Sind to Dihll and Sayyid 
Ibrahim had detained him in HansI on the pretext that 
the roads were unsafe, but with the object of seizing the 
treasure and j)roclaiming his independence as soon as the 
news of the emijeror’s death should be confirmed. I^Tien 
the report was discovered to be false, Zija-al-Mulk had been 
allowed to go his way, and no great harm had been done, but 
Ibrahim’s design gradually transpired and some little time 
after the emperor’s return from the Dakan he was put to death. 

Niisrat Khan now rebelled in Bldar, probably because he 
found himself unable to pay the joromised contribution to 
the treasury, and the rebellion was crushed by Qutlugh Khan, 
who was sent against him from Daulatabad. Nusrat Khan, 
strange to say, was pardoned. 

Muhammad’s disastrous attempt to conq^uer Tibet by the 
dispatch of 80,000, or, according to other accounts, 100,000 
horse into the Himalaya is placed, both by Budaoni and 
Firishta, in the following year, a.h. 738 (a.d. 1337-8), and as 
neither BaranI nor Ibn Batutah, who both mention the 
expedition, assigns a date to it we have no ground for 
questioning the statements of the two first historians On the 
other hand, they receive some corroboration from the poet 
Badr-i-Chach, who has an ode commemorating the capture, 
in this ^ar, of the fortress of Nagarkot (Kangra), which was 
doubtless part of the larger enterprise. The army sent into 
the Himalaya was practically annihilated, and no more than 
ten men returned in the following year 

In A.H. 739 (a.d. 1338-9) Muhammad Tu^iluq was still 
at Sargadwari, and in this year, according to Budaoni, Bahrain 
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Ivhau, tlie governor of Eastern Bengal died, and Eakhr-al- 
din, one of Ms officers, assumed independence and proclaimed 
liimself king under tlie title of Fakhr-al-din Mubarak Shah. 
j\Ir Thomas was inclined to believe, on the authority of a. 
coin on which he read the date as 737, that this event must 
be placed two j’ears earlier, but there appears to be no reason 
to doubt the correctness of Budaonf s date. The date on the 
coin is on its margin, in Arabic words, not figures, and from 
Mr. Thomas's illustration it appears to me that the common 


mistake of confounding 



with 



has been made. 


Faldir-al-din attacked Qadr Khan, j\Iuliammad’s governor 
of Saldinawati, but was repulsed. In the following 5 ’-ear 
(a.h. 740 = A.D. 1339-40) he returned to LakhnMvatl, slew 
Qadr Khan, and made himself master of the whole of Bengal. 
Budaonl's statement that Muhammad Tughluq marched 
against him in 741, captured him, brought him to LaldmawatT, 
and put him to death, is entirely incorrect. Mul.iammad was 
too much occupied, even had he not been crippled by the 
disaster in the Himalaya, to send an expedition into Bengal, 
which was lost to the empire, and Fakhr-al-din Mubarak 
reigned there for the next ten years. 

In this year (740) ‘Ali Shah rebelled in the Dakan. He is 
described by Ibn Batutah as ‘All Shah Kar (“ the Deaf ”) 
by Budaoni, rvrongly, as ‘All Shir, and by Barani as ‘All 
Shah, sister’s son of Zafar Khan, and one of Qutlugli Khan’s 
centurions in the Dakan. Budaoni is again astray in his 
chronology. He places this rebellion in a.h. 746, but admits 
that it happened while the emperor was at Sargadwari, 
which he left in a.h. 740, or at the latest, early in a.h. 741. 
The question is settled by Ibn Batutah’s mention of the 
rebellion. He finally left the court of Muliammad Tugbluq 
on Safar 17, 743 (July 22, 1342), so that the rebellion certainly 
occurred before that date. 

‘Ali Shah had been sent by Qutlugli Khmr to collect the 
revenue from Gulbarga, rebelled there, slew Bhairon, the 
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;i '1 : 0 'r.v::'-.,':. I-d: th*; i—rcrixl col~. ci b.15 been said, 

•-.■.rl" h: Air. 7 b’’. T: is ernain iba: ih? reb'rid'jL occerrei 
b'’f tb.-: rsiYrr. to Didll b. a.h. 740. 

T;:o circu.’r.'t.:r.-:':s 0: tho riboL'd?!: are brledr as fell:”: 
The c—.rernr p:<.:yc5c-i to transfer ‘iin-ai'ilclk. rrzn £.3,1 
i'.e! I the covcrr-n:er.t o; Oaih for caar.7 year? ari had done 
e.Ye'.h-’r.r servfjo ir. supplying Sarradtrlrf rdth food, to the 
Dahar.. •.\ir’.-al-]'Etilk v-as ttrY.ni hr.g to learc 0£.dh_ cjid 
sU'peeted the enperer 0: a desire to rtdn Lira. At this tirae 
several f-a’ai’aler.r oh: . dais deeiag rrora fnetire tooh refuge 
iri Ov. ii: and 'Aha-al-OIdk vrho vras loth to surrender rheua 
but fea.red the euareror's vrra.th. rC'Se ira rebeLaou. Lorruu? 
at lirst favoured hiau. for he vus enabled to seine aL the 
elephants, horses, and. baggage animals of the imperial canap. 
v.-bich ha'i their pasture on his side of the river, and 
Mu' amnaad. mhose army mas disferganized by the loss- of the 
animals, and mho suspected the loyalty of his cm trs. marched 
vdth ah speed on Kanaui- seeking the protection of ns vuls. 
The rebels marched, on the opposite bank of the river, m the 
same direction and crossed the river near Kanam. muere a 
batrle mas fought, in mhich they mere defeatea and 'Am-al~ 
hlulk mas captured. -Ain-al-MuIk mas kept in condnemenr 
and mas treated mith great severity until after the emperor s 
return to Dihli. mhen. in 741 . he mas releasea and paraoned 
in. consideration of his former uood service- "All Irnah mm- 
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OXCCUU'tl. 

Aftor tbo of *Aiti al-Mulk '• t'-b'-ilion Musi-oous:;*! 

Tiii^hinq mrub' a pilsTiiinai!*' !*» tb*’ .'brina of tbr jsaotyr, 
Salar Mas'ful. in Ituluairb. uinl tctutt?r4 in 

It wai^ nx tbi'^ tituo tbat Muiiatumail ’I'ttj’Jibui v.‘a ' t<>run'u;< a 
by doubt.'i ropanlitij; tin* b'yab'y of }ii-; * avoroirnity. x-Jnch had 
never been rer«';rtn.“''d bv a ChiUpb. «'r > (0’cr'‘5’.'n |»''nti'a of 
Islam. InU the dinirnlty xvn^ *<• fnul the ('alipb. *1 b«' ’Abb.oid 
Caliph.s of Baolulud. ioim jmjjpel.'- in the hnisd’' of l'ot<iv'n 
maircs du pahifs and IxHlymianB, had In t-n tmally extinruldu’d 
by the Muobnls in ,\.n. VJatt. After diliftent inipuri-.- {nun 
■travollcr.‘5 and foreigners Mubatnmad b-arnt <<f tlu* e.';i'’t<’nie 
in Egypt of a jdiantom, who styled bitu'-elf al-M\J; tabfi bi'llfdi, 
and was dc-scendcel from the brother of tlie hot 'Abb.oid 


Caliph in Baohdud. lie .cent him a humbb' petition. .‘Peeking 
his recognition and at once .Mib.‘'titute<l bis name for his fovn 
on the coins of the empire, but wlion the first coins were 
Etnick at Dihll in the name of nl-Mnstnkfi t he jdiantom Caliph 
xvas dead, and had been succeeded by another .shadow, 
al-AVathiq I (of Egypt), and lie by anotlier, ablfrikim 11 
(of Egypt). 

Muhammad Tughluq liad been too preei]>ita(c, A little 
patience would have enabled him to maintain at his court, 
as the Mamluks of Egypt did later, a submissive “ .sujiremc 
pontiff ” of his own, for in this year there came to Dihlf from 
Transoxiana, xvhere he had heen living under the protection 
of the JIughul lOjan, ‘Ahi-al-dln Tarmashlrin, (Ilnyas-al-dln 
Muhammad, son of ‘Abd-al-Qadir, son of Yusuf, son of 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, son of the Caliph al-Mustansir the ‘Abhasi 
(a.h, 122G-42) of Bagdad. His descent having been 
verified, he was received with extravagant honours and 
became a pensioner on Muhammad’s boundless liberality. 
Besides enormous gifts in money, he received as a residence 
and private estate, almost as a petty principality, SirT, the city 
JRAS. JULY 1922. 23 
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of ‘Ala-al-diu Khalji, and one of tlie four cities (Dihli, Siri, 
Tughluqabad, and Jalianpanah) of wliicli the capital was then 
composed. He was but a well-born beggar. Ibn Batutab, 
wbo bad dealings with liim, foimd bim both mean and dis- 
honest. He was lalo^vn at court as Makhiimzada 
{“ descendant of our lord ”)■ 

In Dibll Muhammad received news of tbe rebellion of 
Sbabu Lodi tbe Afghan, wbo bad slain Bibzad, tbe governor 
of Multan, and bad seized that city and province. He marched 
from Dibli to suppress it, and bad left the city only a few 
stages behind bim when he received news of tbe death of bis 
mother, which deeply affected bim. On reaching Dipalpiir 
be received a petition from Sbabu, imploring bis forgiveness, 
and learnt that Sbabu and all bis followers bad fled into 
Afghanistan. He returned to Dihli by way of Sunam and 
Agroba, reaching tbe city in a.h. 742 (a.d. 1341-2), when tbe 
inhabitants were reduced to such straits b)’- tbe famine that 
they were eating human flesh. 

Budaoni does not mention Sbabu’s rebellion in its proper 
place in tbe sequence of events and assigns no date to it. 
Firishta errs in placing it immediately after Muhammad's 
return from Daulatabad and before tbe foundation of 
Sargadwari. It occurred after bis return from Sargadwari to 
Dibh. 

Muliammad remained at Dihli throughout tbe year 743. 
He appointed Ibn Batutab bis envoy to China, and dispatched 
bim from Dibli on Safar 17 (July 22, 1342). Ibn Batutab’s 
account of bis journey, and its vicissitudes discloses to us 
tbe deplorable condition of tbe country. Hindustan proper, 
tbe Gangetio Duab, and tbe country to tbe west of the Jauna, 
were seething with revolt, and tbe Muhammadan governors 
were not safe even in their fortresses. 

It seems to have been in tbe following year (a.h. 744) that 
tbe emperor led an expedition into tbe districts of Sunam, 
Samana, Kaitbal, and Gubram, where various tribes of 
Hindus bad abandoned their villages and fields and retired, 
under tbe leadership of their chiefs, to encampments of 
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booths in the jungles, where they lived on the proceeds 
of brigandage and highway robbery. These large gangs of 
brigands were dispersed, their encampments destroyed, and 
their chiefs captured and brought to Dihll, where some were 
converted to Islam, and many were made amirs. 

In this year HajI Sa'id al-Sarsari arrived as envoy from 
al-Haldm II, the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Egypt, and was accorded 
a magnificent reception. The emperor humbled himself before 
him and received with extravagant demonstrations of respect 
the robe of honour and the decree conferring on him the title 
of Ndstr Amlr-al-Mu'minin. The celebration of the great 
festivals and the Friday prayers, which had been suspended 
until the emperor’s sovereignty was confirmed by pontifical 
recognition, was resumed with great pomp and splendour, 
and the formal Friday sermon was revised, the names of such 
of Muhammad’s predecessors on the throne of Dihll as had 
not received the recognition of one of the 'Abbasid Caliphs 
being omitted from it. Every utterance of Saji Sa'Id was 
received as a pontifical decree, and as BaranJ, no unfriendly 
witness, writes : “ He would not take a drink of water but 
in accordance with the Caliph’s decree. ' HajT JRajab Burqa'i 
was sent to Egypt with an enormous quantity of treasure 
and many rich gifts for al-JlahiiD IL 

The date (a.h 745) assigned by Badaoni and Fin=h*a 
to a rebellion in Kara may be sceer:exi as correcr The rpiel. 
Nizam-al-Mulk, was a /eir-fc ctlvenrnrer. c s-fTeeaer. 
according to Firishta, vLe, marag hfroself unzUe 
the large sum for vhicb D raken rhe cisrrfrr i: 
rose in rebellion and sy.el zraisfj Suirfa: 

Muhammad Tughhq vC' ycsyazkig 

when Shahr Allah, /xfi” Aix-a'-"'' -':- ^ 

Oudh, attacked szd crnn-z yiyzm-ilS-ls. 
head to BM. g-kA-'dz ^ 

emperor, TOSiy'-'-- :r cf ' 

the embers \ 
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nngcrcd by the co?iiiiiiions decline in the revenue receipts 
in the Dakan, which had fallen, according to Barani ( 501 ), 
“ from crores and lakhs to thousands,” Backbiters and 
placC"Scekci'S attributed the deficit to the dishonesty of the 
collectors ai)pointed by Qutiugh Khan. The emperor re- 
solved to recall Qutiugh Khun from Daulatabad and fixed the 
revenue demand for the Maratha country, according to Barani, 
at sixty -seven crores (670,000,000) of silver lan^as. Firishta 
gives the sum as 70,000,000 langas, which appears to be more 
reasonable. Ibn Batutah, who lodged at Daulatabad on his 
way to the coast, says that the revenue was 170,000,000 dinars. 

The poet Badr-i-Ohach left Dihli on Sha'ban 1 of this year 
(December 8, 1344) charged with the duty of recalling 
Qutiugh Khan from the government of Daulatabad, The 
pill was gilded for the emperor’s faithful old tutor and servant, 
and the reason given by the poet for his recall was that he 
might gladden his eyes with a sight of the decree of the true 
Caliph, Ahmad the Imam, Abul 'Abbas, “the sun of the earth 
and the shadow of God.” 

Qutiugh Khan was replaced by his brother, Maulana 
Nizam-al-din, 'Ahm-al-Mulk, from Bahroch, a mild and simple 
man to whom little real power was entrusted, for the 
Maratha country was now divided into four revenue districts 
(shiqq), ovex each of which was placed an o&cial who could 
be trusted to enforce the emperor’s demands. The new 
system of administration aroused in the Dakan much 
murmuring, which the feeble ‘Alim-al-Mulk was utterly unable 
to suppress. The roads between the Dakan and Dihli were so 
disturbed that no treasure could be remitted to the capital 
from Daulatabad, where the money accumulated in the 
citadel was a tempting and easy prey, as we shall see, to any 
rebel who had the hardihood to seize it. 

Towards the end of the year (745) in which Qutiugh Khan 
was recalled from Daulatabad, ‘Aziz Khammariwas dispatched 

1 In the Bibliotheca Indica text of Btu-anI ‘Aziz is styled Himar (“the 
Ass”). In the Cairo text of Ibn Baptah, the Bibliotheca Indica text of 
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Kaniazun, a.h. 74-5, the news of the sedition and rebellion 
of the centurions of Dabbol and Baroda, of their revolt 
against hluqbil (sic), the deputy minister in Gujarat, of the 
plundering of the horses and treasure, and of the defeat of 
Sfuqbil, reached Sultan Muhammad in the city (Dihli), and 
Sultan Muhammad was rendered ansioiis by the news of this 
very serious rebellion, and he proposed to march in person to 
Gujarat in order to quell it.” 

QufcUigh Wian, in a petition presented through BaranT, 
deprecated the emperor’s marching in person against the 
rebels, and vohmteered for the duty, but 3Iu}.nmmad was 
obstinate. BaranI continues (509) : “ The Sultan appointed 
to the regency the present emperor, Firuz Shah, Malik Kabir, 
and Ahmad-i-Ayyaz (Khvaja Jahan), came forth from the 
Ku:^Jc~i~Humai/un, and alighted at Saltanpur, which is 
fifteen kurtVi from the city. As three or four days yet 
remained of Eamazan he halted in Sultanpur.” That is to 
say, in order to avoid marching during the fast Jluhammad 
halted xmtil Shawwal 1, 745 (February 5, 1345). BaranI 
adds that during the halt at Sultanpur the emperor consulted 
him personally on the causes and remedies of rebellions. 

While at Sultanpur Muhammad was annoyed by the news 
that 'Aziz IMiammar had taken the held against the rebellious 
centurions of Gujarat. ‘Aziz, he said, was no soldier, and was 
courting disaster. His apprehensions were almost immediately 
confirmed by the news that 'Aziz had been defeated and killed. 
BaranI is habitually careless and inaccurate in his chronology, 
but there is hardly any possibility of error here. He is writing 
of events in which he participated and he is precise in the date 
which he assigns to them, which was probably fixed in his 
memory by the reason for the halt at Sultanpur and the 
occurrence; before the emperor marched, of the great festival 
of the ‘Id-al~Fitr. He also receives partial corroboration from 
the poet Badr-i-Ciiach. 

It is, however, possible to prove, by means of a catalogue 
of the events which occurred between the emperors departure 



-I tin lusH.nv or -mi: tranujQ uysahty or muu 

f'> iJ.iU! tfah.ul nticl ly of nil (ho centurions of the 

Jhti.'.ui nt t (lirrr month:-: /should hi'. Ill lowed 

liix two ann/y. with the renfurions, left Danlatabilci, 
Im! a? til.- tir-t ‘.taj'a frum »)if;nfy (he centurions greu' appre- 
in n -iva. .sl..u- ih,' two amirs, retiirmr] to the city, imprisoned 
tim r-vrrnor. nn.l prorlninuvl Malilc Mulch tlic AWmn kin^r 
of till- Ikiknn. ” 

N. Ahiiiarnnia/1, nn hearing <jf the rchcllinn at Daulatabad, 
niarrh'‘f| fliithor, arriving, say, six weeks after tlic rebellion 
ba-l hrokrn ou(. defeatrd f),n rebels in (he fiehl, and afterwards 
bi-at-red tliein in the foriress for three months. 

V. Muiununmd was rceallod to Gujarat by news of the 
reb(‘llinn of .AJalih *i'nghi, and marched from Daulatabad, 
leaving a force to besiege (he fortress. 

}0. 'I wo or three mon(}»s after his return to Gujarat, 
Muliamnmd rceoivod news of the defeat of liis army before 
I)a\ila(abul ami (ho proclamation on Rahl-'al-sam 24, 
,v.u. 718 (August I. '5, 1317) of ‘Ala-al-dm Bahman Shah as 
Icing of the D.ikan.* 

\Vc (Ims have, roughly, about a year and a half to account 
for lietween Muhammad’s departure from Dihli and the 
proehnnatiou of Bahman Sliah in the Dakan. To this we 
must add a jicriod for3Iuhammad's stay in Bahroch, which was 
evidently of some duration, for wliiie lie was there he under- 
took the reform of the administration of Gujarat and the 
collection of several years’ arrears of land revenue. If, as 
BudaonI and Firishta say, the rebellion of the “ centurions ” 
of Gujarat did not occur until A.ii. T48, we have less than four 
months, even, supposing the rebellion to have broken out 
on ^^luliarram 1, into which to fit all the events enumerated 
above. Baranfs dates allow two years, six months, and 
twenty-four days — a reasonable period for the occurrence 
of all the events and for the emperor’s prolonged stay at 

1 Another authority gives Sha‘han2S, 74S (Dec. 3, 1347) as the elate of 
this event, but the earlier date is usually accepted. The adoption of 
the later date would not affect the argiuuent. 
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H.'ininl wiy.s : “JIo .sj)cnt flireo rainy seasons in Gujarat. 
One {.lune lo October, ].'}‘i8) iic spent in Jlanclal-Patrl,^ 
and dnrin/' that rainy season llie emperor was einjdoyed in 
inij)ro\’in^ the administration of Gtijaraf., and in organizing 
his army, '.rhe .second rainy season (June to October, 1349) 
he .spent in the neig]d)oiirliood of tlic fortress of Girnar 
(.lunagarii), and wlien the chief of Girnar saw tlic strengtii of 
the victorious army anri the magnificence of tlie great iiost, 
he purpo.sed to capture (he di.sloj'al wrctdi, Tagbi, alive, and 
to surrender him. ^\hon Taghl discovered tin's secret design 
lie fled from there and went to Tati all, wliere he joined the 
.(am of Tattah ; and when the rainy season was over the 
emjieror cajiturcd Girnfir, and brought under his own 
administration the coasts and Islands of that region ; and the 
rdtins and chiefs came to court and made their submission and 
received robes of honour and rewards, and in Girnfir I£liengar 
(the Rao of Kar^li) and the r<7)ia of Girnar ware captured and 
lirought to court, and (he whole of that country was annexed. 
'J’he third rain}’ .‘^casou (.Tunc to October, 1350) Sultan 
]\Iubnmmad .sjient in Gondal." Now this Gondal is a village 
in (he direction of Tattah of the Siimarus and Marila, and in 
Gondal the Stdtan fell sick, and fever oppressed him, and he 
halted for some time while the siclcncss lasted. . . . Then the 
Sultan recovered from his sickness and marched with his whole 
army from Gondal until he reached the bank of the Indus, and 
crossed the river at his leisure with his army and elephants, 
and Ultun Bahadur, with four or five thousand Mughul horse 
belonging to Amir Farghan joined the emperor. . . . TiTien 
Sultiin JIuhammad, with his countless host, moved towards 
Tattah and arrived within tJiirty kuruh of that place it was the 
‘Adifira (i\Iuharram 10, A.n. 752 = March 9, 1351), and the 
Sultan fasted, and when he broke his fast he ate fish, and it 
disagreed with him, and his siclmess returned and again fever 

^ Two towns immediately to the east of the Little Rann. . Mandal is 
in IC' N. and 71° •'>5' E.'and Patrl is in 25° 10' K and 71° 48' R 

" In Kathiawar, situated in 21° 58' and 70° 48' E. 
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A.H. 732 (A.i). 1331-2). 

Muliamniacl at Daulababad. 

A.rr. 733 (a.d. 1332-3). 

Muhammad returns from Daulababad to Dihll. 

Expedition into the Duab and devastation of the districts of Baran, 
Kanauj, and Dalmau. 


A.H. 734 (A.D. 1333-4). 

Muhammad at Kanauj and Dalmau. 

September 12, 1333, Ibn Batutob arrives at the mouth of the Indus. 
‘Imad-al-Mulk Sartiz governor of Sind and Multan and Qutb-al-Mulk 
governor of the city of Multan. 

Ibn Batutah arrives at Dihli. 

June 8, 1334, Muhammad returns to Dihli. 

Ziya-al-din Barani enters the service of Muhammad Tughluq. 

A.H. 735 (a.d. 1334-5). 

January 5, 1335, Muhammad leaves Dihli to quell the rebellion of 
Jalal-al-din Ahsan Shah in Madura. 

Famine in Dihli. 

Muhammad reaches Daulababad and levies supplies, enhancing the 
assessment in the Maratha country. 

Famine in the Dakan. 

Muhammad advances into Talingana. 

Khyaja Jahan returns to Dihli. 

Rebellion of Hulajfin and Gul Chandar the Khokhar in Labor. 
Tatar Khan, governor of Labor, slain. 

A.H. 736 (A.D. 1335-6). 

Rebellion in Labor quelled by Khyaja Jahan. Hulajun slain. 
Muhammad reaches Warangal but is compelled by a pestilence in his 
armj' to retreat. 

Malik Qabul appointed governor of Warangal. 

Shibab-al-din Nusrat Khan appointed governor of Bidar. 

“Dome of the Tooth ” built at Bir. 

Reports of Muhammad’s death and rebellion of Malik Hushang in 
Daulababad. 

Rebellion of Sayyid Ibrahim the Pursebearer, in Hansi. 

Muhammad returns to Daulatabad and halts there. 

Qutiugh Khan appointed governor of Daulatabad. 

A.H. 737 (A.D. 1336-7). 

July, 1337, Muhammad returns to Dihli. 

Severe famine in Dihli. 

Issue of loans to cultivators. 

Execution of Sayyid Ibrahim the Pursebearer. 

Foundation of Sargadwari. 

Rebellion of Nusrat Khan in Bidar quelled by Qutiugh Khan. 
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Disitirbanet"' and revolt*- tlin)ii"iiout tin- Hiial). 

.\.ii. 7^1 (.t.i*. )ai:t-ii. 

MidianitnadVi.'xpcdilion iniotlieilittricl'- of .Sunain, .''anifiiiii, Kiiitlial, 
and (Sulir.'iin. 

.Arrival in Dilili of Hfijl -Sa'iil Snr.;ail, envoy from ilie ‘.Aldi.’o.id Cnlijili, 
nl-llaliiin J I. 

Hfijl Raj.ab lUirija'i ^cnl lo Kpyjil as envoy to llio Cnlijili. 

.\.1I. 7 l.'» (A.ti. lail- 

Rebellion of Ni/Ain-nl-Mnlk (Snli.An ‘.Ma-.'ibdln) in Kara, .snpprcs'.ed 
by Sbabr Allfdi, brotber of ‘Ain-abMiilk. 

Decline in revenue receipts in tbe Dnkfin. 

Slin'b.an I (December 8, 1.14-1), l}adr-i-0[irifii leaves Dibli lo recall 
Qntlugb Kbi'in from Daulat.'ibful, 
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‘A-/W. Ivlmuniir.r appoiiilcd governor of Mfilwa. Iklassacie of eirrlifcy 
“ cent m ions" at JJ)lirir, “ 

Hcl)ellioi\ of Ihc “ renLiiiion&” of Dabhoi and Baioda. 

Slla^^\\aI I (Fobniaiy T), l.'f-l.")), Muliatninnd Icavea Dihli (Sultanpur) 
for I’ataii and Mount Abn. 

E\pedilion ^ent against (be icbelliona “ centurions ” of DabhoT and 
Dai oda. 

A.it. 7iG (A.i). 1315-C). 

Sup|)i C'-sion of (lie lebcllion and flight of the “ centiirioiis ” tonaids 
Ihuilatfibrid. 

Mnhiuninad tnaiclics from Mount Abu to Daliroeh, ivliich he makes his 
hcadipiaiteis. 

I’uisuit of llio “ eontuiions ", who aie defeated on the Narbada. 

'I'wo iiupiisitoi .sent to Daulatiibfid. 

I’m r St in Ifaulatabiid. 

Kanhaxya (Kii-'hiia) Ntiil>. of Telingana and Vita Ballfila III of 
I)\fita\atipriia unite to expel the Mu'^liins fiom Telingana and the 
C’ainatie. Waiangal reco\eicd by Kiishna. Flight of ‘Imfid-al-Mulk 
Sal 11/ to D.iulat.ibad. Kampli iccovered by a son of its foimeriaja, 
who ajio-^tati/e'^ fiom Dlain. 

\’iia Ball. da 111 founds ^'lj!unnagnr. 

Heturii of Ilajl Hajab Buifja'i w ith the Shaikh-al-Shuj fikh, envoy of 
al-Urddin II of Eg.'pt. 

A.ir. 7 17 (A.n. l.'?lC-7). 

Tw o oniiiv sent to Daui.itrdj.ld to summon the “centurions” of the 
Dakan to Bahioeh. 

Be volt of the “ cent ui ions " of the Dakan. . 

Bebellion in D.iulatab.id. Isnia‘11 IHukh the Afghan ptoclaimed king 
of the D.dvun under the title of Naslr-al-din Shfdi. 

Muliaininad marches to D.uilalabrid and besieges the foitiess. 

Tlie “centurions” dispcisc to their disLiicts, ‘Iniiid-al-Mulk Sartiz 
sent to (lulbaiga to attack the “centuiions 

A.n. 74 S (a.d. I.347-S). 

Bebellion of T.ighI m Gujaifit. 

Muhammad i etui ns to Gujaiat. 

‘Imfid-al-.Mulk .Saitiz defeated and slain by the “centurions” in 
Gulbai ga. 

The “centuiions” leliexe Daulatabfid. 

Nasir-al-din Shfdi abdicates. 

RabI‘-al-e.Tni 24 (August 13, 1347), Hasan Zafar Hian is elected King 
of the Dakan under the title of ‘Ala-al din Bahman Shah. ^ 

IMiiliammad airives at Bahio^i. Taghi flees to Cambajx lusu 
Bughia defeated and .slam at Cambaj’. 

Muhammad marches to Cambay. Taghi flees to Asawal (Ahmadabad). 

Muhammad marches to Asawal. Taghi flees to Patan. 

June, 1347. Rainy season sets in. Muhammad halts for a month m 
Asfnval. 
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TaghT advances to Kadi but is defeated and flees to I’atan, and thence 
to Khambrdiya. 

Muliammad occnjjies Patan, -where he learns of the jn-oclaination of 
Bahinan Shfdi in Danlatfdjad. 

TaghI takes refuge with the rdna of Girnar (Junagarli). 

A.ii. 740 (a.d. 134S-9). 

Aluliamniad has his headquarters in Mandal and Pfitri. 

October, 134S. lilukamniad marches to Girnar. 

A.II. 750 (a.I). 1349-50). 

!Mulianimad encamped before Girnar. 

Girnar is captured and the ruiut and Khengar, Rao of Kachh, make 
their submission. 

Taghi flees to Sind. 

A.II. 751 (a.d. 1350-1). 

Muliammad, on his way to Sind, falls sick afc Gondal, where he spends 
the rainy season (June to October, 1349). 

The leading men of Dilili are summoned to camp and largo reinforce- 
ments are assembled from Dipfdpur, Multan, Uch, and Sihwan. 

!Muliammad recovers and marches from Gondal to the Indus, where 
he is joined by a force of Mughuls. 

A.II. 752 (a.d. 1351-2). 

Mukarram 21 (March 20, 1351). Muhammad dies on the hank of the 
Indus, fourteen I;it>-uh above Tattah. 

V. Parentage of the Child Enthroned in Dihll hy Khvajah 
Jahdn after the Death of Muhammad Turjhluq 

FirCiz ibn Eajab, Muhammad’s cousin, wlio had been left 
in Dihli as one of the council of regency when the emperor 
left the capital for Gujarat in February, 1345, had been 
summoned to the imperial camp at Gondal in 1349. and was 
with the army on the Indus when Muhammad died- 

The condition of the army after the emperor's death was 
deplorable. The troops were encumbered their Tdwes 
and families, who had been broughr dr-rm r: Grndal 
and had accompanied the army rc 5£ni, nri l:.d iesr £1 
spirit for fighting. The Muj^lmi sardinf'es wrerdy 'rined The 
enemy in phmdering the earao- r-.' disr.~-er wra-ed "il? 
demoralized and leaderless Tus: ia nhs dlLe 'n*. 

from the moment when Zdn" Aarraa-d ireaahei hi- iasr. va'ned 
Firuz to assume comnand acthe raaa~ and nwc'.r'— iims-.d; 
emperor, but he exififi^d .r — — — - vTidh. a: :ir ’ 
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justice, does not appear to liave been feigned, and for two 
days resisted tbeir importunity. On March 23 ^ however, 
he gave way, was proclaimed emperor, and set himself to the 
performance of his arduous task. There was no longer any 
prospect of bringing the operations against Ta^i and the 
Jam to a successful conclusion, and all that he could hope to 
do was to withdraw the army, without disaster, from its 
perilous position. He succeeded, and the army began its 
retreat from Sind in safety, but not with honour. The 
treacherous Mughuls were bought off, the Sindis were 
sufficiently intimidated to restraiu them from attacking in 
force, and the army set out on its march to Dihll. 

The task which had lain before the new emperor was one 
from which a more resolute man might well have shrunk, 
but it is doubtful whether its difficulty is sufficient explanation 
of the readiness of Firuz to forgo a throne. It is possible that 
he did not regard himself as Muliammad’s heir. 

Barani says that Muhammad had always had some intention 
of designating Firuz his heir, and fulfilled that intention on 
his death-bed. Nizam-al-din Ahmad says that the attention 
shown by Firuz to Mufiammad in his last illness so affected 
the latter that he made him his heir. Firishta follows Barani, 
and Budaoni says that “Firuz ascended the throne in 
accordance with the authority appointing him the heir of 
Sultan Muliammad ”, and “ by the consent of the chiefs of 
the Shailchs and the leading mzlrs and amirs ”. Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif, in his Tdrilch-i-Firuz Shdhz, says that Muhammad 
Tughluq treated Firuz with great kindness, and gave him 
special opportunities for becoming acquainted with the details 
of the administration of the empire, but does not say that he 
made him his heir. 

Barani’s statement that Muhammad on his death-bed made 
Firuz his heir is to some extent discounted by his obligation, 
as a court official, in both reigns, to represent the succession 
as being perfectly regular. He wrote when Firuz s ascent 
of the throne was a comparatively recent event and it was his 
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duty to leeoid tirt it was uot a usurpation. Tins coiM ^ 

Zlj be accompMed by represeutmg a iow loudly words 

rpolrmbyadymgmauasaiiunouptrtwetnlb 

The other contemporary. Shams-i-Sira) , 

Kruz had occupied the throne lot many years and it 

Wei necessary to justify an accomplished fact. ^ 

It may be doubted whether Firuz was Muhammad s heir. 

He was his first cousin, the son oi Ghiyas-al-din’s younger 
hiother. Hajah ; hut Muhammad had had five i)rothcTS, 
Bahram Khau, Mahmud Khau, Mubarak Khan, Mas'ud 
Khau, and Husrat lihan. All of these princes are .said by 
Barani to have been living when hlubammad Tiigbluci 
ascended the throne, though it is probable that ;Mabmud 
had shared the fate of his father. Mas'ud was executed for 
treason. The fate of the others is not known, but they arc not 
heard of during Muhammad’s reign. Husrat Khan jirobably 
died during the reign or his title would not have been conferred 
on Sbibab-al-diu, but Mubarak !^au, at least, seems to have 
been living when Kiruz was proclaimed in Sind, and unless 
he had been blmded, a recognized disq^ualification, his claim 
was superior to that of Kiruz. Hox is it certain that all the 
brothers of Muhammad Tughluq^ died without male issue, and 
it is possible that Muhammad himself left a son. 

Budaom tells a curious story, to which no reference is made 
by the contemporary historians, to the efiect that during 
hluhammad’s absence in Gujarat and before Kiiuz had joined 
him. Shaikh Nasir-al-din, Chiragh-i-Dihll, had secretly 
nominated Biruz as emperor, and that the nomination had 
bm, cou&med by tbe 'AbbSsid Ghiyfe-al-dm, taown as 
tbe ilia JiuiiKadd of Baghdad ”. Hews of tbe conspiracy 
rcacbed the emperor, and be smnmoned all three to the camp 

iiln» ? “ «e of 

A son of iaradTaZ™ oratb" ? 
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his son absent, tliey liberated the three prisoners. Flruz then 
succeeded in maldng away, in some manner not mentioned, 
with Muhammad’s son, and “raised the banner of 
sovereignty This improbable story, which is not mentioned 
by either of the contemporary historians, and for which 
Budaoni can cite no better authority than oral tradition, 
may be dismissed as apocryphal, but it suggests the existence 
of a legend to the effect that the succession of Kruz was not 
regular. 

At Uch, on the way to Dihli, news reached the army that 
Kiiyaja .Tahan, the only member of Muliammad’s council 
of regency now remaining in the capital, for Malik Qatril 
was dead, had proclaimed as emperor in Dihli Ghiyas-al-din 
Mahmud (or Muhammad) Shah, a child of six or seven years 
of age, whom he represented to be a son of Muhammad 
Tughtuq. Barani describes the child as ''an unknown 
bastard ”, and is followed by Budaoni, Firishta, and 
Nizam-al-din Al.imad, who describe him as' "an obscure 
child ” and " a child of obscure origin Barani, then, 
reflecting the views of the army, proceeds to heap abuse 
on Khvaja Jahan for his treason and rebellion. 

Sbams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, on the other hand, casts no aspersion 
on the birth of the child, and absolves Khvaja Jahan from 
blame in the matter, though he admits that the proclamation 
was an unfortunate mistake. The facts of the case as related 
to him by Kishvar Khan, son of Bahram Aiba, Kishlu Khan, 
were that when, on Muhammad’s death, the Mughul 
auxiliaries plimdered the great bazar of the imperial camp, 
Malih Tuntun, a confidential slave whom Khyajah Jahan 
had sent to Muhammad, was so overcome with fear that he 
fled to Dihli and reported that Muhammad Tughluq was dead, 
that the Mughuls had plundered the bazar and attacked the 
army, that there had been much bloodshed, that Tatar Khan 
and Firuz had disappeared, and that most of the maliks had 
been killed. Malifi "w^as a trusted slave and Khyajah Jahan 
believed his report and mourned alike for Muliammad and 
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Firuz, wliom he loved as a son. He then, in all good faith, 
according to ‘Afif, placed the infant son of iMuhamniad on the 
throne. ‘AM himself says not a word suggesting that the 
child vas supposititious, hut admits that the am Its of the arinv 
asserted that Huhammad had left no son. 

roiyaja Jahan having placed the infant on tlic tlirone 
immediately raised inDihll an arm)’- of 20,000 horse to support 
him and maintain order, and on leaniing that Flruz was alive 
and vras advancing -with an army on Dihll, refused to recede 
from the position -ft'hich he had tahen up, and sent onvor.s 
to Firuz to inform him that he had proclaimed MuhamimiVs 
son in Dihll, and to in-eite him to assume the rogcncy. Tho^c 
■nriters Tvho maintain that the child set up by Kbyaju 
Jahan was supposititious represent ns bitterly re^citiup 
his precipitancy, and as persisting in the course whi'di he 
adopted imder the impression that rcbcJhnn u-as the ouo 
tmpardonable sin, and that there could be no forpivt-ur ~.- 
for him. 
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unquestionably bis beir, but this circumstance bas tbe 
appearance of a subsequent fabrication. Kobody was more 
likely than Firuz to know wbetber Muhammad bad left a son 
or not, and consultation with courtiers on this subject would 
have been unnecessary. Tbe account of tbe consultation of 
Firuz with tbe doctors of tbe law is more convincing. They 
omitted all mention of tbe authenticity of tbe child’s birth 
or tbe merits of Firuz’s hereditary claim to tbe throne and 
merely decided that tbe first claimant of the throne was tbe 
fitter to fill it. Tbeic omission to consider tbe case in its legal 
aspect, which was peculiarly their business, is significant, 
and if it bad been certain that tbe child was not Mul.iammad’s 
there would have been no necessity to consult them. 

It was soon apparent, even to Hiyaja Jahan himself, 
that bis case was hopeless. Qavam-al-MuIk, Khan Jahan 
Maqbul, the most powerful afmr in the capital, fled from the 
city and joined Firuz, and by the time the army reached 
HansI !^vaja Jahan, disregarding the advice of his friends 
resolved to appear before Firuz before he entered the 
city and to seek a pardon. After the camp had left IlansI he 
appeared before Firuz as a suppliant, bareheaded, and Avith 
a chain and a naked sword suspended from his neck, and was 
kindly received. The badges of guilt were removed, a turban 
was bound on his head, and Firuz assured him that he had 
never believed that he had acted otherwise than in good faith. 
He was intent, not only on pardoning, but on reinstating him, 
his eighty years notwithstanding, in the office of vazir, and was 
only deterred from fulfilling his benevolent intention by the 
vehement protests of the maliks and amirs against such 
misplaced leniency. They drew a lurid picture of what their 
own fate would have been had Khvaja Jahan defeated the 
army, and were evidently resolved that he should sufter the 
punishment due to rebellion. The unpardonable crime, in 
their eyes, was probably the dissipation of much of tlic 
treasure which they had expected to share. Firuz uns 
unwilling to abandon his old friend and colleague, and held out 
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victim of the animosity of the officers of the army, to which 
Firuz basely abandoned him. 

For the weakness of Firuz there is no excuse, but his 
usurpation may be defended on the ground on which Germany 
defended her perfidious attack on Belgium, that of necessity. 
Muhammad’s death in the camp and in the face of the enemy 
had completely demoralized an already disheartened army. 
The Oriental is not familiar with the principle of delegated 
authority, and it is probable that nothing but the prestige 
of an emperor, present in the midst of the army, could have 
saved it from dissolution. 




